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die unite ina larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
aS are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion, to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world under the great 
law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and tne higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Religious Socteties. 
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Hand reaches hand, heart beats to heart, 
Man’s kinship ts confessed: 

Nor race, nor name shall eer dtispart 
This unity so blest. | 

For love makes one, 

And hate ts gone! 


JOHN C. LEARNED. 
> -2- —J9 


The Indianapolis Congress. 


The third Liberal Congress has passed into history. 
The Indianapolis meeting was the child of much labor, 
anxiety and hope, and in some quarters of distrust and 
doubt. We think it safe to say that the result has ex- 
ceeded the expectation of the most ardent believer in 
the Congress. In the permanent elements of intelligent 
appreciation of the problems involved, of deliberate 
consideration of the next thing to do, of a hearty sense 
of oneness and co-operation, this Congress has been by 
far the most significant yet held. Of course it lacked 
the first glad surprise and enthusiasm that sprung out 
of the delight which went with the first session. It 
also lacked the large evening audiences and strong 
social backing and a certain heart-hospitality which 
belonged to the previous congresses held in the city 
of Chicago in the magnificent Sinai Temple, as guests 
of the large and cordial congregation of Dr. Hirsch. 


But the attendance in Indianapolis was large through- 
out, during the day time probably larger than the day 
attendance of the last Chicago Congress, and on ac- 


count of the absence of the distractions of a great city, 
with its magnificent and interfering distances, the at- 
tendance of the delegates and workers was.much more 
prompt and regular. 


The program, with which our 


readers are already familiar, though packed to the last 
limit, was carried out almost to the letter, and moved 
throughout almost on schedule time. Only at the last 
session did the indulgent president slacken his hand 
and permit the earlier speakers to somewhat overstep 
the time limit and thus crowd the later speakers. Only 
two of the speakers to whom were assigned thought 
topics disappointed. Doctors Shutter of Minneapolis 
and Canfield of Chicago were missed regretfully from 
the program. But Mr. Crooker of Helena, Mont., and 
Dr. Greenebaum, a layman from Chicago, took places 
in the program not provided in the printed outline. 
The only criticism that was to be heard from first to 
last was the rather familiar criticism of overcrowded 
program and lack of time on the part of the essayists 
to adequately handle their topics, but the strength and 
potency of the meeting justifies the theory upon which 
the program was cast, that such a gathering is strong 
in its personality, in the men who speak, rather than in 
the things said. Essays may be read at home and the 
wisest discussion of profound subjects is to be found 
in books, but what cannot be got at home and what 
does not get inside books, is the flash of the eye, the 
tone of the voice, the power of the man and woman, and 
these were the elements that madethe Indianapolis meet- 
ing significant. There was not a personality too many 
seen or heard, and the potency of the message of any- 
one could not have been much augmented by more - 
time, and in some cases would not have been lessened 
with less time. The personnel of the Congress was most 
representative, reaching literally from ocean to ocean. 
Arkansas had its solitary delegate. Minnesota, Ken- 
tuckyand Missourihad each at least one representative. 
There were no labels discoverable. As hinted in a 
recent editorial, to find them, one must use a micro- 
scope. Perhaps there are those who will be curious to 
know what the result would be of a microscopical in- 
vestigation. Such may be interested to know that out 
of some thirty-four ministers in attendance, taking 
more or less active part in the proceedings, the investi- 
gation might result in something like the following, 
though we are not at all sure that the classification 
would be satisfactory to.all concerned. But we count . 
eleven Independents, seven Unitarians, five Universal- 
ists, three Jews, three Congregationalists, one Spirit- 
ualist, one Methodist, one Baptist, one Presbyterian, 
one Buddhist and one Brahmin. In addition to these 
there there were from the laity two teachers, two edi- 
tors and a business man. But this classification is in- 
adequate and of course unjust, for in addition to the 
sixty-five or more delegates in attendance from outside 
of the city, there was the continuous attendance and 
high interest of the intelligent people of Indianapolis, 
particularly members of the progressive and hard-work- 
ing Plymouth Church itself, whose very walls were a 
prophecy and inspiration to those who wait for the 
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coming of that broad church that will be absorbed in 
the work of this world. 

The only question that seemed to be a vexed one, 
the question of missionary work, was fairly met, squarely 
discussed and settled in a manner we believe satisfac- 
tory to all parties concerned. By referring to the pro- 
ceedings published elsewhere it will be noticed that 
the Congress determined in the future as, indeed, it has 
in the past, that it is inexpedient for the general body 
to undertake aggressive work on these lines. It has 
neither money nor men with which to establish a pro- 
pagandaintheinterest of undogmatic churches. But the 
Congress declared with equal clearness that its sympa- 
thies are actively awakened with every effort on the part 
of state or. more local organizations to realize one class 
of the hopes stated in the articles of incorporation. 
The Congress hopes in the future, as in the past, to be 
a double inspiration, one to those inside churches and 
organizations already existing, to ameliorate doctrinal 
differences, to break down barriers, to take hold of 
hands across lines and to work together for the com- 
munity, the nation and the world; and the other to the 
churchless class, which the opening message of Dr. 
Moxom had in mind. To them the Congress says, if 
there is no church to your liking, make one; stand to- 
gether; stand up and be counted wherever you may be. 

One of the inspirations of the Congress came trom 
the many invitations extended to it to hold its next 
meeting; from Detroit, Denver and Savannah came 
invitations. From Milwaukee, the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety extended a cordial invitation, and the use of its 
church; but the most attractive one was the invitation 
that came from the Director-General of the Tennessee 
Centennial Board to hold the next meeting at Nash- 
ville. This invitation was seconded by cordial invita- 
tions from the governor of the state, the mayor of the 
city, the managers of the leading papers, the city coun- 
cil and others. The Congress unanimously instructed 
the new board of directors to accept the same if suit- 
able arrangements can be made. 


We have no space to speak in detail of the various 
papers. Mrs. R. H. Kelley, the accomplished steno- 


-grapher, was assistant secretary, and she has caught 


and recorded all the utterances that flew outside of the 
papers. We wish there was money in sight to justify 
a full verbatim report of the entire Congress, contain- 
ing the speeches and discussions. We can conceive 
of no wiser investment of two hundred dollars than the 
wide distribution of these proceedings. We wish some- 
one with prophetic vision, even in these hard times, 
would see the opportunity of doing great good by send- 
ing ten thousand copies of such a report to as many 
ministers of all persuasions in America. It would be a 
ereat educational thing to do. Where all the papers 
were so high it is almost unjust to particularize. We 
can find space for but a few of them in DHE New Unity, 
but as we can, from time to time, we will reproduce as 
many as possible. The high thought and crystal clear- 
ness of Reed Stuart’s paper is manifested to our readers 
in this issue. Mr, Gannett’s wise word about worship, 
Mr. Gordon’s “The Church and Social Classes,” and 
Mr. Moxom’s timely “Message to the Churchless,” we 
hope also to print soon. But none of these will give 
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to our readers any adequate hint of the heart touches 
such as the testimonies at the devotional meetings of 
the morning, which were warm, responsive and uplift- 
ing. A traveling man testified that he had changed 4 
week’s engagements that he “might stay the meetino: 
through,” so held was he by the first session. Since 
the secretary reached home, the testimony of another 
layman, given below, will give deeper insight into the 
workings of the Congress than anything we can say. 
Altogether will not the readers of THE New UNIry take 
heart and take a hand? Will they not please note the 
change of name to “The Liberal Congress of Religion,” 
leaving out the “American” at the suggestion of Dr. 
Momerie of London, who has been made one 
of the vice-presidents of 
ing out the “Liberal Religious Societies,” 
that we may more directly appeal to indi- 
viduals in and out of all churches, as well as to the 
churches and societies themselves. Will they also note 
the resolution of the board of directors to ask at once for 
three thousand dollars to carry on the work next year? 
One thousand for the current office expenses: one 
ean to make the meeting at Nashville a_ great 
‘arliament of Religions that will bring South and 
North together on high plains, and one thousand with 
which to strengthen and inaugurate our publication 
propaganda. ‘The appeal is to all. There is none too 
poor but what can help somehow. There ought to be 
none so rich that they could evade the call or do less 
than their full share. 

The assistant secretary presents the business pro- 
ceedings this week. Next week she will offer a run- 
ning report of the thought side. Meanwhile we close 
with the words of the Methodist brother whose testi- 
mony already referred to is of a kind that will most 
effectively endorse our words and more efficiently 1n- 
terpret the occasion: 

My Dear Sir and Brother: I accidentally stumbled 
into your meeting in Indianapolis this week, and want 
to say that the tone of the speeches and the proceedings 
of the “Congress” touched a chord in me, which I had 
supposed was discordant and out of place—a sort of a 
morbid something | thought—that was lurking in my 
being. lama member of the Methodist Church, but 
have often thought that we are getting clanish, selfish 
and narrow. This is not only the case with Methodists, 
but with most of the leading denominations. We want 
to have more breadth, be more like Christ. Take, in 
the whole brotherhood of man. We are fact drifting into 
a denominational rally for supremacy that is distasteful 
to me, and, in my opinion, not in keeping with the’ 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ. I am truly glad | 
was at vour meeting. I did not make myself known, 
as | went in more out of curiosity than anything else, 
expecting to see a collection of “religious freaks.” | 
am a traveling man. My home is in Virginia. | 
am traveling for a Boston, Mass., institution. 


Would you be kind enough to forward here, and at my 
home (Parksley, Va.), some of your literature, etc? Can 
I get the printed speeches of Miss Bartlett, Rev. Mr. 
White, Dr. Mead and the reverend gentleman from De- 
troit, who spoke the last night? 

| Yours fraternally, 


the Congress; leav- 
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The Church of the Free. 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN AT THE LIBERAL CONGRESS AT INDIAN- 
APOLIS ON THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 19, 
BY REED STUART OF DETROIT, MICH. 


“The Kingdom of God ts within you.’’ 
On the ruins of churches and religions God builds his temple 
in the human heart.”’ 


The origin of the process cannot be found, there is no 
lamp with rays strong enough to pierce the darkness 
shrouding its beginning, but as far back as we can go life 
is seen taking form. The fossils of the geologic ages, the 
gigantic ferns and interminable forests of former epochs 
forming the immense coal beds of our period, the chalk 
cliffs which are mighty drifts of microscopic shapes, the 
shells sprinkled like snowflakes on the shores of our mod- 
ern seas, are illustrations of this process. So far as can 
be known the human creature is the highest form of or- 
ganized life. It is mind served by organs. Heart and brain 
are the willing agents of this mind, as the ether is of light 
and the harp of music. 

But nature did not more strive to make a crystal or a 
flower than does mind strive to ultimate itself in an act. 
The word ‘“‘poet” signifies the maker. 
all humanity is the poet, and all the myriad human works 
are poems. The word “art” means the joining of part to 
part. The artist is the joiner. Thus considered, man is the 
artist, and all the products of his brain and hand, from the 
stone hammer to the engine, from the pillar of stones to the 
arthenon, from the Druid Cairns to the Christian cathe- 
dral, are art; they are all visible forms of thought. They 
are the effort of the soul to externalize itself. 

Taking a step higher, systems of philosophy have come 
in the same way. Thus nations and laws and constitu- 
tions have appeared. Thus, too, however long and firmly 
tradition may have held the contrary, and although priests 
may deny and theologians rage, religion, sacred books, and 
churches, venerable or recent, have come. Language is a 
form of the human soul; art‘is a form of the human soul; 
literature is a form of the human soul; and religion is a 
form of the human soul. It may be correct to say that these 
all onee resided, potentially, in the original Force from 
which the universe emerged. Hence a certain divineness 
may be found in them; but the same quality that belongs 
to one belongs to all. All events are divine and human, 
offspring of the sons of heaven and the daughters of earth. 

But while all things, from plants to churches, are forms 
of life and thought, they are never, at any given time, the 
end of life and thought. A given form is only a record 
of mind up to date. Every epoch of the geologic or historic 
world only shows how far the plan had progressed up to 
the hour of going to press; and in the suggestions and 
prophesies of the coming of the new species of fauna or 
flora or a new system of philosophy or government or re- 
ligion, it would seem as if the forms had been kept open 
to the last minute to receive the very latest developments. 
It must be borne in mind, too, that while life makes form 
the form is in part determined by circumstances. The 
oak tree of the temperate zone, with its roots striking deep 
into the earth and its gigantic trunk upholding a whole 
forest of limbs and branches, in the frigid zone becomes 


Only a kind of moss growing a few inches high. In the 
sume way ideas have always been modified by circum- 
stances. Not only so, but often when the form is made 
it becomes a kind of prison for thought. 

It is the nature of all organization to be defined and re- 
pressive. It is the nature of mind to be undefined, active, 
advancing. Hence there is sometimes warfare between 
the form and the soul, or between the soul resting in what 
it created yesterday and the soul going forward to create 
Something new to-morrow. The thought of liberty goes 
into the constitution to-day, and finds a temporary satis- 
faction and peace. The constitution would make this the 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘Get thee up into the high mountain, lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


But in this sense . 


is manifesting itself within all the churches. 


theological; then it became critical and skeptical. 
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end; but the mind, when to-morrow dawns with its new 
energy and new hope, has greater thoughts of liberty. It 
would move forward. The signal for advance on one hand 
is the signal for advance on the other. So it is in every de- 
partment of life. In art, in government, in education, in 
philosophy, in religion, there is hostility between the soul 
advancing and the soul halting; between the soul creating 
and the soul resting contentedly in what it has created. 
Called by many names and appearing in many forms, it is 
the same old contest present since the beginning of time. 
In pre-human periods it was between life organized and 
settled in the Devonian age, and life reaching forward to 
become the age of man. Broadly stated in history it‘is be- 
tween the present fact and the possible future of greater 
facts. In more specialized forms it may be seen in govern- 
ment between the statute and the higher law. In learning 
it is between the pedants and the philosophers. In litera- 
ture it is between those who criticise and those who create. 
In ecclesiasticism it is between theology and religion, or 
between the priest and the prophet. 


In its beginning religion must have been a free, spontan- 
eous, unstudied act of the soul. It was without prescribed 
ritual or established organization. In the great twilight of 
human existence our far-off ancestors gazing upon the sun- 
rise or looking upward at the night sky, hearing the down- 
rushing streams or the wind moaning among the trees, 
finding thousand formed power on every hand, but the 
source whence it came concealed, became excited and 
amazed. - From wonder they passed to awe, and from awe 
to homage and worship. But it was a matter pertaining 
to the free soul of each individual. But this could not last. 
Following the law of. its companions, the sentiment of re- 
ligion flowed into forms. That which was at first individual 
and spontaneous became associated and habitual, it became 
ritualistic, external, and, in part, artificial and unreal. The 
form became of more value than the substance; the body 
outranked the soul; custom became more sacred than 
thought, and imitation mastered inspiration. It allied itself 
with politics; and, centralizing its power, became arrogant 
and despotic. Church and state became one. The one cul- 
tivated credulity; the other a massed power. The one decided 
what people must believe, the other made them believe it. 
If Judaism or Mahommedanism or Romanism or Protest- 
antism was the state religion, then all the citizens were 
compelled to accept it. : 

Using Christianity as an illustration, how interesting and 
yet how painful are the pages of its history, that show the 
growth and complexity of its organization and doctrines. 
The genius of Rome was for centralized power and im- 
perialism. That of Greece was intellectual, analytical, 
metaphysical. These two adopted Christianity, which was 
the natural child of Judea. Armed with Roman power 
and furnished with Greek tactics, they trained it and sent 
it forth to conquest. We all know the result. Every vic- 
tory it gained was the defeat of religion. Little by little 
the simplicity and beauty of that sentiment which once, like 
a finer sunshine, bathed the hills and valleys of Palestine 
disappeared, and, at the close of the fourth century, it was 
nearly all gone. Intended to be an expression of the heart’s 
love for God and man, the church became a colossal insti- 
tution with endless laws and ceremonies, with a conscience- 
mastering authority beating down the liberty and spiritual 
aspirations of the private soul, and intent only on perpetu- 
ating itself. The stream of moral and spiritual enthusiasm 
rising in the first century and flowing through the nations 
which would have been cleansing and remedial, was ar- 
rested by the barriers which the organization threw across 
its way, and it became a stagnant and malarial pool. In- 
tended to be a friend, the church sometimes became an 
enemy of mankind. 

Then there came a reaction. Appeal was made to the rea- 
son and conscience, strengthened by education and refined 
by experience. The moral sentiments and religious aspira- 
tions of each new generation became more penetrating 
critics of the old organizations. Coming forward into our 
century, the protest against the tyranny of theology be- 
came stronger and broader. The -Protestants protested 
against the Protestants, and the doubters doubted the 
doubters. Every authority imposed by the past was scorn- 
fully cast aside. Church and creed were criticized as freely 
as government and platforms of politics. 


‘But now there are indications that we have reached the 
end of this period and are already within the borders of 
a new one. Freed from the old form many are asking 
for something to take its place. Being free to doubt we 
are just as free to believe. The same soul that has created 
old theologies can create new theologies. The hope is 
that this is what will finally emerge from the new move- 
ment in religion, which is not yet universal, but which 
In history 
religion was once free; then it became a ritual; then it 
became an imperialism; then it became doctrinal and 
It is as 
yet too early to state definitely what will be the outcome 
of it all, but many are full of hope that we are for the 
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time through with all of these forms and that the soul 
moving forward will create a church whose creed will be 
a record of human experience; whose sacraments will be 
the doing of duty, and whose worship will be the uncurbed 
expression of its awe and gladness wherever and whenever 
it recognizes the beauty and grandeur and mystery of the 
universe in which it lives and works out its strange career. 
If there is any lesson made plain by history it is the utter 
uselessness of attempting to make the sentiment of religion 
stationary. It cannot be confined permanently in any or- 
ganization. Its aim is not mechanical; it is spiritual. It 
is not ‘to make churches and theologies. It is to perfect 
humanity, to crown the soul as sovereign of all things. 
The church is only an incident in this larger process. It 
is the stairs by which life mounts; and after the ascent 
is made it is to be left behind. All its beliefs and rituals 
are to religion what rhetoric is to thought, mere passing 
expression in drapery of it. Sometimes the mind prefers 
one form of speech, sometimes another. Sometimes it will 
be logical and didactic; sometimes figurative and poetic, 
but it is the same mind that speaks in either case, so there 
are many churches and liturgies, but they have a common 
source. Poetry is not all found in words and rhythm. It 
is in the sentiment back of word and rhythm. Music is 
not in the staff or notes. These are only the footprints 
of music. They show that sometime the angel of song has 
passed that way. Music is in the soul. By means of 
material aids it tries to manifest itself. Tries, but never 
wholly succeeds. Hence it is that music is always a little 
disappointing. It awakens hopes that are never realized. 
It suggests something transcendent and measureless. 


“There are poems unwritten and songs unsung 
Sweeter than any that ever were heard, 
Poems that wait for an angel tongue, 
Songs that must wait for a paradise bird.” 


The same is true of all beauty. The heart feels that 
the tangible and visible and audible are only hints of what 
lies beyond them. They are mere transitory envoys sent 
here with a single message from an empire that is bound- 
less. 

Can anything less be said of religion? It can never fully 
express itself in any form. The soul says, there is more 
than this. Churches with all their doctrines and liturgies 
are, at best, not ends, but only efforts and suggestions. 
They are valuable only as showing what forces were at 
work and how far they had progressed at a given time. 
They are ripple marks on the shores of time revealing what 
influenee was drawing from above and lifting from beneath 
and how high the tides of the spirit once swept. 

It is not strange, then, that the heart sometimes grows 
a little weary of them and gently resents their efforts to 
make themselves perpetual. The claims of all the sects 
are slightly swollen. They are not as necessary as they 
sometimes think they are. They are all at times the 
victims of self-consciousness and half egotism. Approach- 
ing them from the side of custom and material power they 
may seem to have a kind of greatness which makes their 
pride partly pardonable. Seen from the standpoint of the 
soul their claims suddenly shrink and silence and humility 
would be much more becoming. It is to be feared that 
they are not always sustained by the religious sentiment 
so much as by material things, by scrupulous adherence 
to trifles, by respectability, by custom. When the soul is 


thoroughly awakened by religious illumination and aspires. 


to become the agent of truth and love it cannot avoid 
passing them by. It is easy to think of them as not exist- 
ing. When we recall such names as Pharisaism, Essenism, 
Stoicism, Arianism and many another, all once great and 
influential, but having ceased long since to stand for any 
essential fact, we are led to wonder what may become of 
some of the names that now take up so much room in the 
world. It is possible that the term Catholicism, Presby- 
terianism, Methodism, Unitarianism may sometime be- 
come merely historic and will awaken no more pride or 
affection in the hearts of those who use them or hear them 
than do those already obsolete when mentioned awaken 
in our hearts. Judging the future by the past, it is hardly 
worth while for anyone to grow very heated in his partisan- 
ship, O Sectarian Zealot, you need neither shriek with anger 
nor weep in sorrow when you see your church threatened 
with mortality. Calm yourself. If your candle does burn 
out the sun will still shine. 

Instead of thinking of religion as a set of beliefs and 
practices, confined to some organization, it is better to 
picture it as a world-encompassing philosophy. There 
should be no caste in religion. There ought soon to come 
to earth a breadth of thought and a depth of love that 
would unite all religious hearts in a holy friendship. 
Those within the great churches should find no chasm 
between themselves and those without who are animated 
by the same spirit. Faith is not a church thing; it is a 
human thing. Heaven seems to give its approval to the 
devout heart regardless of its theology. Have penitence 
and a sense of forgiveness, have triumph and unutterable 
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joy come to many souis while in some church, humble 
or magnificent, a prayer was whispered in the name of 
Christ or, upon the floating and rising harmonies of 4 
vast organ the worshiping spirit seemed to be earrieq 
Skyward. Without doubt. But the same_ experience 
often comes when in a temple, greater than any 
made with hands, the heart mingles its praise with 
the many toned organ of nature, and its wordless prayer 
is carried upward with the incense rising from the woods 
and meadows. In the famous picture of the praying 
peasants the church spire is seen in the distance. These 
humble children of toil bow their heads because the bel] 
is calling them to prayer, but often when no church is in 
sight and no bell tones disturb the air, an angelus js 
sweetly rung in the soul. 

That for which many are/oping and working is already 
partly here. We have seen a marked change in the temper 
and attitude of the churches since we were young. A new 
liberty is already here. In their objective form the creeds 
are as large as ever they were, but in the subjective form 
they are much smaller. In all the churches there is freedom 
to reject the opinions once regarded of great importance. 
The many small and useless articles are permitted to fall 
away that there may be room for a few great principles. 
Many are confessing that, not the church history with 
its scandals and its quarrels, not to any one land with its 
peculiar institutions and national limitations, but into the 
soul with all its experiences must we go to find the mean- 
ing of religion. Rites are many, but back of them there 
is the same intention. Many are the baptisms, but there 
is one Baptism,—the penetrating, the illuminating of life 
by a holy spirit. Many beliefs, but one Faith; the surrender 
of life to the all-enfolding laws; abiding with perfect con- 
fidence in the methods of the great and gracious Power 
which has formed and upholds the worlds and planted 
such marvelous hopes in the human heart. 

Once a company of travelers chanced to meet in a Swiss 
eathedral. They were there from seven different lands. It 
was the hour between sunset and dark and the ‘great organ 
was about to be played. Before it began to play these 
strangers walked to and fro, each busy with his own 
thoughts. Had they all talked, there would have been 
confusion and as little understanding as at Babel. When 
the first notes of the organ sounded with one accord a 
movement was made toward the center of the church. 
All these wanderers whose homes were far away from 
that spot and far from each other, holding different views 
about many things, some of whom were rich and some 
poor, some young, some old, were drawn into unity by 
one sweet sound. During the hour they remained there 
listening to the wonderful harmonies,—now high, now low, 
in which were woven strains deep and grand like the 
ocean beating against its shores and sad like leaves rust- 
ling above a grave in which every emotion seemed to be 
blended, from the tenderest longing and home-sickness up 
to unutterable awe, as if one stood in the presence of 
God—an hour never to fade from memory—all were one 
and all were free. They were lifted above all common 
limitations into the regions of the spiritual. 

Something similar to this I conceive as fully possible 
in the realm of religion. If all who are now separated 
by inherited customs and provincial opinions, all of us 
who are partially enslaved by the organization, would 
only keep silence until we hear some notes of that harmony, 
braided of sounds coming from two worlds—from the grace 
and grandeur of heaven and the reverence and hope of a 


thousand generations of earth, all distinctions and limita- 


tions would gradually disappear. Borne upward by a com- 
mon impulse all would confess that, as for all there is 
one sunshine, for all there is one God, one faith, one grave, 
and one eternal hope. A religion of the soul is a religion 
of liberty. 

There is a growing number in our land who are weary 
of dissensions and narrowness within and weary of in- 
difference and doubt without the churches. 

These are asking whether it is not possible to have a 
religion whose principles lie far above the arena of dissen- 
sion and are so rational that skepticism will stand abashed 
in their presence. There are times when that which is so 
desired seems not impossible; times, indeed, when it seems 
to be not very far off. Rising into the realm of the spirit, 
partly within and partly without existing organizations, 
in faint outline as yet, already may be seen a church emerg- 
ing, composed of those who, forsaking the merely expedient 
and temporary, are meeting on the broad ground of tie 
universal and necessary, secure in the possession of an in- 
destructible faith in the wise laws, exalted by a common 
worship and impassioned to toil together for earth’s highest 
welfare. A church broad in its belief, but as deep as 
broad. Abounding in toleration, yet as full of earnestness. 
Not trying to reduce all things in earth and heaven to 
measurable terms,—leaving great room for poetry and 
dream and ecstacy,—but anchored to facts will permit rea- 
son to move calmly over all of life. Having science’s 
reverence for law, but seeing that all its decrees are couD- 
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tersigned by the hand of omnipotent Love. Holding fast 
to all the utilities and natural ethics which regulate con- 
anet and guide mortals amid earth’s hundred duties, but 
finding all the utilities blossoming into beauty and all duties 
reposing in a light that comes from a brighter world than 
earth. With its austere rebukes of vice, with its high 
sanctions for virtue, giving welcome to all who have been 
exiled by doubt; giving strength to the weak; and leading 
each penitent into paths of peace. 

The Church of the Free? It is the church of the spirit,— 
the church of man and of God. May it come in more and 
more of beauty, more and more of power to each new 
generation. In the morning of life may it waken all 
hearts with a trumpet call to go forth through duty to 
victory; at the noon of life may it still hold out all its 
hlessed ideals to cheer each toiler; and in the evening, 
hushing those who are weary to rest with a song of home 
will whisper to them: “Fear not the darkness, O my chil- 
dren, for it opens into another morning.” 


In view of the celebration of the National Millennium of 


Hungary, which began May 2 at Budapest, the following 
short sketch of the magyars is of interest: 

“Hungary’s thousandth anniversary celebrates the virtues 
and the prowess of one of the most progressive countries of 
Europe to-day. This is so notwithstanding the fact that this 
now wealthy land was for centuries the seat of bitter wars, 
which brought it many times close to extinction. The real 
origin of the Hungarians is not positively known, though 
eminent scientists like Arminus Vambery and Dr. John 
Hunfalvy made a number of excursions to the far Caucasus, 
where it is Supposed the ancestors of the Magyars lived in 
the land near the streams Irtis and Urai. Quite recently 
Count Eugene Zichy returned from an expedition to Asia 
and brought some historical proofs concerning the origin 
of the Hungarians. He showed that the Finn-Ugric and 
Turko-Tartarie races, still living in that country, are re- 
lated to the Magyars. The migration of nations, which 
eommenced toward the end of the eighth century, threw the 
Hungarians westward, and while they were before only a 
race of families, each having a separate chief, they became 
with their migration a solidified nation. They settled at 
Atelkoz, ‘between the streams Pruth, Szereth and Dniester, 
but as they could not withstand the attacks of the martial 
Petschegets they moved from Atelkoz farther westward. 

Before the Magyars went on their second migration they 
elected Arpad, the son of Almos, their eldest and wisest chief, 
as leader, under the oath that they should always thereafter 
elect his descendants as rulers, while Arpad swore that he 
and his successors should rule only in agreement with the 
people. So they came in 896 to Hungary and conquered the 
country, then inhalbited by different Slavish nations. It is 
the thousandth anniversary of this period that is now being 
celebrated. The programme is very long and elaborate, 
commencing with the opening of the exposition in the pres- 
ence of the members of the royal family, the dignitaries of 
State and the representatives of the foreign nations. and will 
last until October 31. The exposition differs from all others 
in that the chief features are historical groups, which will 
picture Hungary at different periods from the time of the 
Landtaking until to-day. More than half of the exposition 
grounds will be devoted to this historical development. In 
all there will be over 200 buildings, whose cost will aggre- 
gate about $4,000,000.—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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When tempests come, with rush and roar, 
Bow low; | 
When heartstrings break, and flesh is sore, 
Bow low; 
When friends whom you have loved with years, 
Pass from your sight; shed bitter tears, 
But up the heights as on you go, 
Remember this, bow low. 


When hands which you would fain have clasped, 
Refuse to see the life strands grasped, 
Bow low; 
We cannot tell why sorrows come, 
Nor shall we know, ’till we get home, 
But as we breast the billows’ foam, 
Bow low, my friend, bow low. 


The sunbeams do not always fall, 

The rose leaves scattered at his call, 
Bow low; | 

Beyond the shadow and the gloom, 

Beyond the “daisies” and the tomb 

God calls His loving ehildren home; 
Bow, low my frined, bow low. 


ABBIE A. GOULD. 
Moline, Ill., July 31, 1896. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable ta All Forms of Thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


The Undestroyed. 


INSCRIBED TO THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIG- 
IOUS SOCIETIES. 
Be of good cheer, oh brothers mine; 


Through all there runs a law divine 
That worketh out 


Everyone Re. 


In darkest night and deepest grief. 
It binds the grain into the sheaf; 
And endeth doubt. 


What though our lives seem nothing worth? 
What though we grow too close to earth 
Like weeds o’ the sod? 


We are the outcome of a cause, 
A system of unnumbered laws 
That we call God. 


Let be then; crucify no more 
The dumb life that we deem is lower 
Than the Divine. 


Whatever is from One Source came; 
Vex not the world to find its name; 
"Tis yours and mine. 


DAVID DOUGLAS. 


Proceedings of the Liberal Congress of Re- 


ligion Held at Indianapolis, Ind. 
November 17, 18, 19, 1896. 


} TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

8 p. m.—The opening session was carried out according 
to the program, to a large audience: Address of welcome 
by IF. KE. Dewhurst, pastor of the church; response by H. W. 
Thomas, president of the Congress; the opening sermon by 
Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass., on “A Message to 
the Churchless,” followed by a short address by David Starr 
Jordan, president Leland Stanford, Jr., University of Cali- 
fornia. | 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER IS. 

After a devotional meeting of half an hour led by Cora 
IL. V. Richmond of Chicago, the Congress was called to 
order at 10 o’clock a. m., President H. W. Thomas in the 
chair. On motion of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, secretary, Mrs. 
R. H. Kelly was elected assistant secretary, L. J. Duncan 
as delegate and railroad secretary, and George Stickney 
as deputy treasurer. The secretary’s report is on record 
elsewhere. | 

He also presented invitations to the Congress to hold its 
next meeting from the cities of Savannah, Ga., Louisville, 
Ky., Milwaukee, Wis. (the secretary of the Ethical Culture 
Society of this place extending the use of its building), De- 
troit, Denver and from Nashville, Tenn., the last invita- 
tion accompanied with cordial letters from the governor, 
the mayor of the city, the president of the common council, 
the managers of the leading papers, and the director-general 
of the Centennial Exposition for the state of Tennessee. 
The treasurer reported by printed slip as follows: 
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K. C. Hegeler, La Salle, 111. 

F. H. Bond, Wenona, III. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Chas. Kosminski, Chicago. 

Miss opr! Be en, Boston. 

Alvin Jo ner, Polo, Ill. 

Mrs. H. C. Barlow, on Ind. 
Harry Hart, Chicago. 

Dr. _# Thomas, Chicago. 

John C. Haynes, Boston. 


These reports were referred to the Business Committee. 
The report of the Missionary Committee, written by the 
chairman, A. W. Gould, was read by L. J. Duncan, also the 
supplementary report of Mr. Penney of Freeport, which re- 
ports will be abstracted elsewhere: 

I’'red V. Hawley of Brooklyn, Mich., further reported the 
organization of two People’s churches in that vicinity under 
the inspiration of the Congress and the guide of its 
organ, THe New Unity. Paul R. Frothingham, of New 
Bedford, Mass., and Edwin D. Mead of Boston, here pre- 
sented the greetings of the Free Religious Association, 
which they represented. David Starr Jordan of California 
also made a short address. 

11 a. m.—Regular order of business, under the topic 
“What Can We Do Together,” was taken up and discussed 
by L. J. Duncan of Streator, Joseph Stolz of Chicago, Jos- 
eph Crooker of Helena, Mont., and others. Theodore F. 
Seward of East Orange, N. J., sending his contribution in 
writing, was read by the secretary. After a general dis- 
cussion the question of missionary work was referred, on 
motion of Mr. Powell, to the Committee on Business. The 
Chair, under instruction of the Congress, announced the 
following committees: Business Committee—W. A. Colledge, 
Paul Carus, Paul R. Frothingham, E. P. Powell, W. C. 
Gerdon, L. J. Dunean and Alvin Joiner. On Nominations— 


R. A. White, Joseph Stolz and F. E. Dewhurst. 

On suggestion of the secretary the Committee on By-Laws 
was consolidated with the Business Committee. 

12:30 p. m.—Adjourned for dinner. 

2 p. m.—The Congress convened for the discussion of the 
topic, “The Sympathies of Religion and Fraternity of the 
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Sects; opening address by E. L. Rexford, Columbus, Ohio, 
followed by addresses by H. Dharmapala of Ceylon, on 
‘“Buddha’s Message.to the World,” the Brahmacharin 
Bhodabikshu of India; Miss Helen R. Lang of Indianap- 
olis, on the subject, op or Warmer Sympathy Between 
Christian and Jew,” and B. R. Bulkeley of Chicago. 

S p. m.—Another large audience assembled to listen to a 
discussion of “The Foundations of Religion.” Addresses 
were made by EH. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y., Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, New. Bedford, Mass.. O. H. P. Smith of Dover. 
Minn.. David Philipson of Cincinnati, and Paul Carus of La 
Salle, Il. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19. 


rotional meeting began promptly under 
charge of Carrie W. Brainard, Little “Hocking, Q., after 
which, at 10 a. m., the Congress went into business session. 
L. J. Duncan, delegate secretary, reported the following in 
attendance: 

Rev. I. bE. Dewhurst, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. E. B. Cake, Decatur, III. 

C. L. Bartlett, Clayton, Ill. 

Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

tev. Cora L. V. Richmond, Church of the Soul, Chicago. 

Francis B. Woodbury, National Spiritual Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, All Souls Church, Chicago, I11. 

Mrs. S. C. Lloyd Jones, All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. A. L. Kelly, All Souls Church, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. L. C. Welch, All Souls Chureh, Chicago, ill. 

Mr. Thomas Nicholson, All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. W. A. Colledge, People’s Church, Aurora, Lil. 

Rev. H. W. Thomas, People’s Chureh, Chicago, II. 

Mrs. &. B. Strong, People’s Church, Chicago, 11. 

Mrs. A. McArthur, People’s Church, Chicago, Ill. 

EK. Montgomery, People’s Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. P. S. Moxom, South Congregational Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Rev. Lucy E. Texter, Unitarian Church, 
Mich. 

George Stickney, Unitarian Church, Grand Haven. Mich. 

Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, Unitarian Church, Manistee, 
Mich. 

Rev. W. GC. Gannett, Unitarian Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. O. H. B. Smith, Methodist Church, Dover, Minn. 

Rev. Lewis J. Dunean, Chureh of Good Will, Streator, Il. 

Dr. Paul Carus, La Salle, Ill. 

S. C. Mason, Stewart Avenue Universalist, Chicago, Ll. 

Rev. R. A. White, Stewart Avenue Universalist, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Rev. Joseph Stolz, Isaiah Congregation, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Carrie Hoffman, People’s Church, Freeport, [Il. 

Rev. Seward Baker, People’s Church, Sterling, III. 

Rev. Joseph Crooker, Unitarian Church, Helena, Mont. 

Rev. BE. L. -Rexford, Universalist Church, Columbus, O. 

Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Free Religious Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Edwin D. Mead, Free 
Mass. 

Rev. J. H. Acton, Seattle, Wash. 

Rev. R. E. Olmstead, Universalist Church, Hamilton, 0. 

Rev. David Philipson, Cincinnati, O. 

Rev. U. 8S. Milburn, Universalist Church, Cincinnati, O. 

Rev. Reed Stuart, Unitarian, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. A. H. Ball, Anderson, Ind. 

Rev. Carrie W. Brainard, Little Hocking, O. 

H. Dharmapala, Buddhist, Calcutta, India. 

Brahmacharin Bhodabikshu, Brahmin, India. 

Miss A. C. Clapp, People’s Church, Chicago, IIl. 

E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y. 

J. S. Grindley, Champaign, Ill. 

Alvin Joiner, Polo, Ill. 

Mrs. Alvin Joiner, Polo, Il. 

Mrs. W. S. Wolf, New Harmony, Ill. 

Annie B. Ford, New Harmony, IIl. 

Rev. W. C. Gordon, Michigan City, Ind. 

Rev. O. P. Moorman, Eaton, O. 

J. H. Hewitt, New Castle, Ind. 

S. E. Higgins, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Visitors: | 

Rev. Mr. Milburn 
apolis. 

Rev. Mr. Dabbs, Baptist Minister of Indianapolis. 

Rev. Mr. Messing, Minister Jewish Congregation, I1- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The Business Committee then taking charge, the follow- 
ing resolutions were presented by various members of the 
committee, and, after discussion, were adopted: 

By the committee appointed at the last Congress, on the 
motions of A. M. Judy to take into consideration the pul 
poses and methods of the Congress, through Paul Carus, 
chairman. 

Resolved (1): That the name of this corporation be changed 


Grand Haven, 


Religious Association, Boston, 


, Minister Presbyterian Church, Indian- 
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from the “American Congress of Liberal Religious Socie- 
ties,” to “The Liberal Congress of Religion.” 

(2): That the purpose of this Congress is the promotion 
of Liberalism and Catholicity in religion. 


Liberalism does not imply indifference as to what may 
pe truth or error, but denotes a willingness, nay, a desire, 
to listen with kindness and in patience to the arguments of 
others; and catholicity means the universality of truth 
which, once recognized and established upon sound evidence, 
will be acceptable to all. | 

Thus our aim is to acquire for ourselves and to help 
others to ucquire for themselves, a more and ever more 
definite knowledge of religious truth, available for the va- 
rious needs of practical life. The means by which we en- 
deavor to promote our cause are to be determined by the 
Liberal Congress and its officers as circumstances may de- 
mand. 7 

Our Bond of Union is not a common creed, but a common 
purpose, which we propose to pursue through earnest self- 
criticism and self-discipline, with a reverent but fearless 
love of truth and in brotherly forbearance as well as mutual 
respect and good will. The Liberal Congress is undenom- 
inational, but not anti-denominational. It does not assume 
the authority of deciding which denomination is right, but 
respects the convictions of all. Leaving its members free 
to hold their own views, it commends in religious discus- 
sions the avoidance of all insinuations of hypocrisy, and 
expressions of disdain or contempt. 

The Liberal Congress regards a fearless investigation of 
religious problems as a religious duty; for all truth is sacred, 
and science is not a purely human and profane pursuit, but 
a divine revelation. A revelation of truth cannot be gained 
without our own effort, be it by personal experience, in 
the emotional life of the soul, or by close investigation. 

Since evolution is the law of life, we desire to progress 
with the age, and avail ourselves of the new light that is 
still in store for us. 

While we propose to avoid quarrels about accidentals, 
we are anxious to come to an agreement concerning the one 
thing that is needful. Rituals and symbols may vary ac- 
cording to taste, historical tradition, and opinion, but the 
essence of religion can only be one and must remain one 
and. the same among all nations, in all climes, and under 
all conditions. ‘The sooner mankind recognizes it, the better 
it will be for progress, welfare, and international relations, 
for it will bring ‘glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace toward the men of good will.’ 

Resolved, That we do not consider it expedient or prac- 
tical for this Congress to engage directly in missionary 
work, which looks to the organization of societies, but it is 
our feeling that wherever there arises a demand for or- 
ganization that is sympathetic with the spirit of the Con- 
gress, it should receive our sympathy; that we look with 
favor upon the organization of state and other bodies that 
reach out in helpful ways to aid in bringing to the church- 
less masses of our country the word of religion and moral- 
ity through churches or other societies, organized in the 
spirit and for the purposes set forth in the Articles of In- 
corporation of the Congress. 


| Resolved, That while not by any means abating our orig- 
inal purpose to establish chairs of comparative religion 
in our universities, we deem it immediately desirable that 
the subject of establishing Whittier summer schools on the 
Greenacre plan be referred to a standing committee with 
power to act. 


| Resolved, That this Congress recognizes the need of the 
fullest co-operation of the ablest scientific and philosophical 
thinkers of the age, and that in order to bring the spirit 
of science to bear on the problems of religion, efforts be 
put forth to secure at the next Congress of Religion a full 
attendance of this class of speakers. 


Resolved, That, whereas, for the general purposes of this 
Congress, more money is and will be needed, a Financial 
Committee be appointed to canvass for a larger and per- 
manent fund. 


Resolved, That we consider it expedient to hold our next 


oneneee at Nashville, Tenn., if suitable arrangements can 
€ made. 


Resolved, That this Congress recognizes that the church 
and the State are collateral developments of thought and 
life, inter-active and fraternal in purpose. In this spirit 
we believe the American state should unequivocally en- 
dorse every step toward a higher life of the people, and 
that among the reforms now especially requiring public 
acceptance is that of international arbitration and civil 
service based on merit. 


Kesolved, That we tender to the press of Indianapolis a 
cordial vote of thanks for their generous reports of the 
Congress work. 

_esolved, That the secretary, through tté Associated 
Pc requests the clergymen throughout the United States 
© speak on the coming Thanksgiving Day upon the evil 
of bribery and corruption in public offices, and thus help 
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create a national sentiment in favor of the elevation of our 
public services to the highest possible plane of honesty and 
righteousness. 


Resolved, That Tut New Unity be accepted as the organ 
of our congressional affiliations for the coming year. Ke- 
solved, further, that a committee be appointed to consider 
the possiblity of enlarged work in the way of publications. 

Resolved, That this Congress extend their heartfelt thanks 
to Jenkin Lloyd Jones for his zealous and self-sacrificing 
labors as senior editor of THe New Unity and for his suc- 
cessful management of the business of this Congress. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Congress are hereby 
tendered to press and reporters for their generous and in- 
telligible reports. 

Resolved, That our cordial thanks are due and are hereby 
extended to the people of Indianapolis, and especially of 
Plymouth Church, for their hearty and generous hospital- 
ity, and that we shall carry away with us most pleasant 
memories of their beautiful city and their sweet fellowship. 

On motion of KE. P. Powell, the Board of Directors was 
instructed to appoint the three following standing commiit- 
tees: 1. Committee on Finances. 2. Committee on Summer 
Schools. 3. Committee on Publications. | 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was _ pre- 
sented and unanimously adopted as follows: President, 
Hiram W. Thomas; general secretary, Jenkin Lloyd Jones; 
treasurer, Leo Fox; vice-presidents, T. W. Higginson, EK. G. 
Hirsch, M. J. Savage, R. Heber Newton, Alfred Momerie; 
directors, H. R. Whitmore, F. EK. Dewhurst, Caroline J. 
Bartlett, J. H. Crooker, John Faville, A. W. Gould, A. XN. 
Alcott, R. A. White, W. C. Gannett, Moses Gries, Paul 
Carus, Mrs. Henry Solomon, Philip S. Moxom, EK. L. Kex- 
ford, Edwin D. Mead, David Starr Jordan, W. L. Sheldon, 
Joseph Stolz, EK. P. Powell, L. J. Duncan. 

No further business being brought before the session, 
adjourned. 

2 p. m.—The Congress assembled to discuss “The Sociolog- 
ical Problems of the Church,’ Edwin D. Mead of Boston 
opening with an address on “Religion and the Common- 
wealth;’ W. C. Gordon of Michigan City followed, on “The 
Chureh and Social Classes;’ R. A. White of Chicago, on 
“The Institutional Chureh in the City: Its Opportunities 
and Its Dangers;’ Caroline J. Bartlett, on “The Institu- 
tional Chureh in Towns and Smaller Cities.” The discus- 
sion was closed by an address by Mr. Greenebaum on “Hon- 
esty in Public Office.” 

8 p. m.—The closing session was a discussion of “The 
Church of the Free,’ Reed Stuart of Detroit giving the 
first address: W. C. Gannett of Rochester followed, on 
“How Will Men Worship In It?’ W. A. Colledge of Aurora, 
Ill., on “The Pulpit of the Free Church;” closing remarks 
by Joseph H. Crooker of Helena, Mont. After the singing 
of a hymn, the Congress, which had been largely attended, 
was closed by a benediction from the president. 

MRS. R. H. KELLY, Assistant Secretary. 


Foundlinghood. 


Oh, but a foundling child am I 
With foster-mother Earth; 

Not knowing whence I came, or why, 
Or whom I owe my birth! 


I long the mystic veil to lift, 
To know my natal clime; 

To know who set my life adrift 
Upon the Nile of Time. 


Earth found me in my little ark, 
And gently hushed my cry; 

All day she nursed me, and at dark 
She crooned my lullaby. 


But I outgrew her nursery, 
As every mortal must, 

And learned from sunset, sky, and sea, 
I was no child of dust. 


I ponder over what has been, 
And dream of future goal; 

The universe is but an inn 
Unto my vagrant soul. 


I feel somehow that I shall know, 
Though after years of strife, 

From what maternal breast of snow 
I drew the milk of life; 


And Death may render all the past 
bts Revealed and understood; 
: May solve the mystery at last 
., . Of human foundlinghood. 


Gorrrrip E. Hutt. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious Way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—The false but dies, ’tis not the true. 
MON.— They who plod 
Their rugged way unhelped to God are heroes. 
TUES.—Help men to rise—and Heaven is found. 
WED.—Joy seems sweeter when cares come after, . 
And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter. 
THURS.—No miser in the good he held was he— 

His kindness followed his horizon’s rim. 
IRI.—God made us men; times make the hero. 
SAT.—Flowers of charity, peace and devotion 

Bloom in the hearts that are empty of strife. 
—Paul .Lawrence Dunbar. 


Out of the Morning. 


Will there really be a morning? 
Is there such a thing as day? 
Could I see it from the mountains 

If I were as tall as they? 


Has it feet like water lilies? 
Has it feathers like a bird? 

Is it brought from famous countries 
Of which I have never heard? 


Oh, some scholar! Oh, some sailor! 
Oh, some wise man from the skies! 
Please to tell a little pilgrim 
Where the place of morning lies! 
—EMILY DICKINSON, 


A Mixed Family. 


On the farm of Amos M. Collins, near Bainbridge, Ohio, 
dwells in undisturbed bliss a most curiously assorted 
family, presided over by a demure house cat. Several 
weeks ago Tabby gave birth to a pair of healthy kittens, 
which, in the course of events, grew apace. When old 
enough to get about they went on a foraging expedition 
in a wood near by, accompanied by the mother. In their 
peregrination they discovered a gray squirrel’s nest, in 
which two young squirrels lay sleeping. The curiosity of 
the kittens was aroused and they soon made friends with 
the squirrels. Their overtures were received in the same 
spirit, and while the mother cat sat contentedly on a log, 
kittens and squirrels enjoyed a frolic. When it finally be- 
came dusk the cat quickly took one of the squirrels in her 


mouth and carried it to the farm, returning for the other 


one in a few minutes. The squirrels are now safely 
housed with the kittens, and the cat watches over the 
children of her adoption as carefully as over her own 
offspring.—Cincinnati Enquirer. — 


Tim and Tige. 


Tim is a little New York street-boy. His father and 
mother died when he was a little baby, and his grand- 
aunt, a very poor woman, took charge of him. Poor as 
Tim and his grandaunt were, when a dog who was poorer 
than Tim, because he had no home, followed Tim 
along the street from school and licked his hand. Tim 
decided that he must have that dog. He talked it over 
with Aunt Julia, and she decided that some way they 
would manage to support the dog. That was three years 
ago. Phis fall Aunt Julia became so old and feeble that 
it was not possible for her to take care of nine-year-old 
Tim and herself, but she would not give up. The doctor 
said Aunt Julia must go to a hospital, and the ambulance 
came and took her away. A nine-year-old boy who has 
to take care of himself has a rather hard time in New 
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York, but Tim and Tige (that was the name that Tim haq 
given the dog) remained in the little room, Tim perfectly 
determined to make a home for himself and Tige untij 
Aunt Julia could get well and come home again. He was 
sure she would. But houses in New York are owned by 
people, and if they rent them out they expect to have their 
rent paid, and poor Tim soon found himself in arrears. 
He could not pay his rent. The woman who took charge 
of the house where Tim lived with Tige decided that some- 
thing must be done, so she went to the office of the big 
society in New York which takes care of children, and 
told them about the boy and dog who were living in her 
house and had no one to take care of them. An officer from 
the society went to the house and took Tim to court. Tige - 
followed close at his heels. The judge decided that Tim 
must go to one of the big institutions in New York that 
take care of little children. Tim did not object until he 
found that Tige could not go, and then he cried. The boy 
and the dog were very sad. The police officers felt sorry 
for them both, but could not help them. Tige, giving every 
evidence of his great. sorrow, followed the housekeeper 
back to the home where he and Tim had been so happy, 
but it was closed. A neighbor saw him and felt very sorry 
for him, and: she adopted Tige. 

The story was told in the newspapers, and a rich woman 
up town who loves dogs and boys decided that Tim and 
Tige should not be separated if she could prevent it. She 
decided to trace the dog and bring the dog and the boy 
together again. She found the neighbor, and made ar-. 
rangements with the head of the big institution where 
Tim was sent that Tige and Tim should live together. 
Tige was taken to the institution, but there was no joy in 
him. He was just becoming accustomed to his new home, 
and here was another change, with no prospect of Tim, as 
far as his dog-mind could see. He entered the office, where 
Tim, with a number of others, was waiting. Tim could 
not wait until Tige found him, so he ealled ‘‘Tige;’” the 
dog sprang upon him with whines of joy, and Tim, crying 
because of his joy, clung to the dog’s neck. Now in the 
institution Tige is a favorite of a great crowd of boys, but 
Tim is his little master.—The Outlook. 


A valuable exchange explains the position of a news- 
paper as follows: Suppose that a farmer raises 1,000 
bushels of wheat a year, and also sells this to 1,000 per- 
sons in all parts of the country, a great portion of them 
saying, “I will hand you a dollar in a short time.” The 
farmer does not want to be small and says, “All right!” 
Soon the 1,000 bushels are gone, and he has nothing to 
Show for it, and he then realizes that he has fooled away 
his whole crop and its value to him is due in a thousand 
little driblets,-consequently he is seriously embarrassed in 
business because his debtors, each owing him one dollar, 
treat it as a small matter and think it would not help 
much. Continue this kind of business year in and yeat 
out, as the publisher does, how long will he stand it? A 
moment’s thought would convince any one that a pub- 
lisher has cause for persistent dunning. 


If there are possibly ill-informed eastern people who 
deride the idea that there are culture and literary taste 
to be found in the West, they will doubtless be surprised 
to know that Chicago is ahead of New York in the amount 
of money it appropriates yearly for its public libraries, in 
the number of books that these libraries contain, and i 
the proportion of the readers. Chicago is surpassed in 
these respects only by Boston, and New York must take 
the third place, followed by Philadelphia and St. Louis.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


The attention of a little girl having been called to 4 
rosebush, on whose topmost stem the oldest rose was fall- 
ing, while below and around it, three beautiful crimson 
buds were just unfolding their charms, she at once and 
artlessly exclaimed: “See, Willie, these little buds have, 
just awakened in time to kiss their mother before she 
dies!” | 
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The Sunday School. 


There ts an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables tt hath coined 
Point surely to the hidden springs of truth. 


Lowell. 


THE TEACHERS’ MEETING OF ALL SOULS 


CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
BY E. H. W. 


How Language Began. 
ACCORDING TO MYTH. 


In this lesson we have to deal with one of the most 
puzzling as well as most interesting topics of our course. 
The Genesis explanation of the marvel of diverse languages 
is contained in the story of the tower of Babel. The whole 
earth is said to have been of one speech, and the people 
began to build a tower whose top should reach to heaven. 
But God was afraid to let them succeed in this gigantic 
enterprise lest they invade his territory and become 
his rivals in power. To end their ambitious project, he 
eame down and confounded their language and scattered 
them abroad over the earth. This myth, like many others, 
is one of a large family, and its like is found in the lore 
of many races. The legend of Babel may have found 
its local framework in some Assyrian tower of unknown 
origin. Given a tall mound—ruin, manifestly the work of 
man, and people living side by side who could not under- 
stand one another’s speech, and the vivid but untrained 
imagination of primitive man could easily construct the 
myth. Besides, although the neighboring Assyrians would 
say that Babel meant house of Bel, the.Hebrew philologist 
would connect the word Babel with babble. The Hebrew 
myth was the attempt of primitive man to account for 
the diversity of tongues. 

But in the light of modern science, what must be said 
of these problems? The Hebrew legend assumes,’ what. 
many myths assume, a unity and a perfection in the 
beginning and an interfering God. Going back of the 
myth, we find that the lowest methods of communication 
comes pretty near to being a universal language. There 
is a gesture language which can be fairly well understood 
by all our Indians from Alaska to Mexico, a stratum lower 
down than speech. This sign-language has been reduced 
to system by thoughtful students of our Indian tribes, and 
it is believed the unlettered man could easily learn to 
read. it. 


NOTES FROM 


VII. 


The deaf mutes, in their schools at Jacksonville and 
elsewhere, are painfully groping their way from sign- 


language to articulate speech, much as primitive man had 
to grope for a medium of expression. It was not a gift, 
but an aequirement, slowly and laboriously gained. 

The method of transition from signs to spoken language 
is a battle-ground for philologists. There are three ways 
of accounting for the origin of the few primitive roots 
Which form the basis of civilized speech. The oldest 
words were doubtless formed on the “bow-bow” plan, as 
i child calls a dog a “bow-bow,” representing the thing 
by the noise it makes. All the interjections and exclama- 
tory words are thought to have been the natural output 
of feeling; while Max Miiller believes man to be a resonant 
being and a soul sounding implement which strikes out 
according to thought and emotion. Given these beginnings, 
and the ingenuity of man could easily amplify them and 
give them grammatical relations. 

To the philologist, speech is organic, and every word is 
a poem; but to the unlearned the poetry is lost and words 
have become purely arbitrary sounds. | 

The tendency of civilization has been towafd a universal 
language. We may find a kernel of truth in the old legend. 
In unity there was a strength great enough to threaten 
the gods themselves. With diversity of speech came wan- 
ing strength, and the common project had to be aban- 
doned. When we come, in fact, to unity of language 
Wwe Shall find such power as the myth-makers never 
dreamed. | 

The evening closed with a spirited discussion concerning 
the value of this course of lessons and the wisdom of pre- 
senting it to children. It was said that the topics are 
Sometimes criticized as being too hard and too obstruse for 
the child-mind to grasp. The leader admitted the difficul- 
lies of the situation, but maintained that children need to 
Stretch their minds to hard problems, and that it is better 
they should be wearied by things beyond their present 
stasp than tickled with foolishness. In the day school 
they do not comprehend all the head-cracking problems, but 
they do not therefore give them up. We must have 
patience to present hard facts and must trust, meanwhile, 
to the sanity of the child mind and its power of absorbing 
and retaining much that is beyond its present power of 
Comprehension. 
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Books and Authors. 


Historic Briefs. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. send us a very charming, naive sort 
of book by the historian, James Schouler, entitled, His- 
toric Briefs. It is of that friendly, open-hearted, social. 
somewhat familiar and gossipy style that a good historian 
is likely to grow into. He has learned to value minute 
facts until he speaks of himself as he speaks of others. 
Half of this volume is a biography—and practically an auto- 
biography. I never knew who the Schoulers were before— 
but truly I have read all about them with a sense of grati- 
tude for the privilege. Of the essays I like best that on 
“Historie Industries’—in which the author finds himself 
compelled to express his opinion of Hubert Bancroft’s 
method of writing history. The two men are not in the 
least alike and could not pursue the same methods. On 
the whole I rather incline to use this book of Mr. Schouler’s 
as a reason for saying, You should have his History of the 
United States—if you have no other. It is an admirable 
piece of work; on the whole more just than any other 
that has been produced. The present volume will not be 
a part of permanent literature, but it will delight the book- 
lover. ' se EP. Pp. 


Architecture. 

We have here a beautiful volume of 578 pp., handsomely 
printed and with 256 wood cuts, which are really illustra- 
tions, helping in every case the reader’s comprehension of 
the text, and set in the page as close as may be to the 
passage needing illustration. There are also nine beautiful, 
full-page photogravures of famous buildings. Mr. Sturgis 
starts out frankly, saying, “This book is intended to show 
that the history of architecture is a study of absorbing 
interest,” and he does his best to prove that it is so. Fixing 
the attention of his readers on the whereat and essential 
characters of each style, he endeavors to make plain to 
them the reasons for those peculiarities. ‘The analysis 
and comparison of these peculiarities with such reference 
to well established chronology as will show which pieces 
of building are contemporaneous and which other pieces 
follow each other closely in order of time, is certainly,” says 
Mr. Sturgis, “the most fascinating pursuit possible for all 
those who have the instinct of form and color.” With full 
weight allowed to the concluding modification, this esti- 
mate does not seem extravagant. But so far the pleasure 
promised us is purely intellectual. There is much beside 
in the beauty of the buildings which are the objects of our 
study. Persons who are intending to go abroad could not 
do better than to study this book before setting out. Noth- 
ing does more to give coherency and permanence to the 
impressions of travel than systematic attention to some 
particular line of study. <A _ study-class in architecture 
could hardly do better than to take up this book, fortifying 
it with an abundance of photographic illustrations of build- 
ings and particular details. : 

Mr. Sturgis’ book has nine chapters, which separate his 
general subject into as many logical parts. The conceit 
of progress will find much with which to rebuke itself in 
the course of the exposition. If it is a story of evolution, it 
repeats the lesson that evolution may be degeneration as 
well as progress. The book is one that the young architect 
may read to great advantage. His trouble is, too often, 
that he stands too near his work to be aware of itS sig- 
nificance. “It is claimed that study of ancient architecture 
has been the ruin of modern architectural design.” ‘*This, 
however, is because the modern student has studied the 
superficial aspects of ancient styles rather than the essen- 
tial nature of those styles.”’ Readers who are tempted to 
go further in this matter cannot do better than to read 
Prof. Moore’s study of Gothie Architecture and the Mon- 
umental work of Violet Le Duc. a We Ws 


European Architecture. A historical er by Russell Sturgis, A. M., 
PH. D., F. A. I. A. New York; The Macmilla 400. 


n Co. Cloth, s&vo. $4.00 
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’Changes of Address.==When a change of address is desired, both the new and the old address 
must be given and notice sent one week before the changeis desired. : 
All Letters concerning the Publishers’ Department should be addressed to WAY & WILLIAMS, 


The Monadnock, Chicago, Il. 


Editorial.=-=-All matter for the Editorial Department should be addressed to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago Post Office. 


e “~™ @ ! 
The Liberal Field. 
“The World ts my Country; To do 
good is my Religion.” 


The Memory-Bridges. 
Busily, busily, to and fro, 
See them, the bridge builders, come and go; 
Gray beards and bonny eyes, Mothers and 
Midges, 
All of them. busy a-building bridges. 

High be they? Low be they? 

Who can tell? 
Each keeps his secret, and keeps it well. 


Steadily, steadily, see them build. 
Not one is idle of all the guild; 

This one is planning and placing and plying, 
That one is trusting and tracing and trying. 
Strong be they? Weak be they? 

Who is there 
Knows if the bridges will break or bear? 


Cleverly, cleverly, day by day 
Toil the bridgemakers, sans stone or clay; 
Fashioning after their own designing, 
Some for rejoicing and some for repining. 
Ugly or beautiful, 
Who can know 
What is the pattern the bridges show? 


Ceaselessly, ceaselessly, year by year 
rrow the abutment, the arch and the pier. 
Grow on the builder’s brows wrinkles and 
ridges, 
Caused by the rearing of memory-bridges. 
Deep be they? Slight be they? 
All may see ; 
What sort of furrows these furrows be. 


Finally, finally, each must tread 
Over the memory bridge he’s made, 
Over the deeds that are long past doing, 
‘Over the faults that are left for rue‘ng. 
Light is it? Hard is it? 
They may ken 
Who’ve crossed the bridges from Now to 
Then. 
—The New Century Journal. 


NEW YORK.—The interest of our readers 
centers in the National Council of Jewish 
Women just held in this city. It was an oc- 
casion of great significance, not only to 
Judaism, but also to that liberal cause, that 
congress interest, which is to receiye an 
even increasing tide of strength from the 
universal sympathy and truth founl in Jew- 
ish life and thought. | 


HUMBOLDT, IOWA.—We are often asked 
for a varied program for Unity club and 


—Eao 


other circles. Perhaps the Unity Club of 
Humboldt, Iowa, has carried this diversi- 
fying idea to its ultimate. We print it be- 
low for its suggestiveness: 
PROGRAM. 

Photography, Old and New, Mr. Charles 
M. Bicknell. 

Temperance Program, Mrs. L. 8S. Brown. 

Food Waste in American Households, Mrs. 
Gazelle Stevens Sharp. 

Lecture, illustrated by stereopticon. 

The Race Problem, Mrs. Gertrude _ Y. 
smart. 

Air and Its Movements, Dr. G. 
Clerk. 

Reform Work in Large Citles, Mrs. Sallie 
H. Coyle. . 

Juvenile Literature, Miss Clara M. Bick- 
nell, 

The Literary Spirit of the Age, Mrs. Mary 
Hook Passig. 

Executive Clemency, Rev. Charles Graves, 

Women as Wage-Earners, Mrs. Mary 38. 
Johnston. | 

The Dignity of Labor, Mr. A. D. Bicknell. 

The Principles of Taxation, Mr. C. P. 
Clark. 

Lecture, illustrated by stereopticon. 

New Aids in Home Education, Mrs. Annie 
L. Graves. 

Child Study, Prof. 

Charity that Helps, 
Garfield. 

Marriage 
Clark. 

Iuneral Reforms and Cremation, Mr. G. 
S. Garfield. 

Our Holidays, Miss Faith Jones. 

Patriotic Service, Mr. George Shellen- 
berger. . . 

Stereopticon. 

Band of Mercy, Miss Cora Belcher, Miss 
Emma Buchholz. 

The Ethical Influence of Machinery Upon 
the Laboring Classes, Mr. D. F. Coyle. 

Debate—Should the Legislator Vote Ac- 
cording to his Conscience or his Constitu- 
ency? Mr. S. H. Taft, Dr. Ira L. Welch, 
Mrs. Clara F. Harkness, Miss Edith Prouty. 


Hardy 


Arthur D. Cromwell. 
Mrs. Mary White 


Laws, Dr. Margaret Vaupel 


Domestic Service, Mrs. Emma W. Shel- 
lenberger. 
Newpapers—Who Make Them? Mr. F. W. 


Bicknell. 

Lecture (subject to be announced), Rey. 
H. M. Simmons. 

Easter Program, Unity Sunday School. 

Our Trees, Mr. G. L. Tremain. 

Hints for Humboldt, Mr. George Shellen- 
berger. | 

Business Meeting. 

Illustrated Lecture. 

Having to live in this world, how to live 
greatly is the question.—Froude, 


and play it once daily. 


Fe as 

HEREDITY AND CRIME.—The follow. 
ing, taken from the Medical Press, com. 
piled by Prof. Belman, of the University of 
Bonn, relates the career of a notorious 
drunkard who was born in 1740, and dieq in 
1800. Her descendants numbered §34, of 
whom 709 have been traced from their youth 
Of these 7 were convicted of murder, 7¢ of 
other crimes, 142 were professional beggars 
64 lived on charity, and 181 women of the 
family led disreputable lives. The family 
cost the German government for mainte. 
nance and costs in the courts, alms houses 
and prisons no less a sum than $1,250.0- 
in other words, just a fraction under £1.50) 
each. It would probably be difficult to find 
a more remarkable example than this of the 
evil effects of transmission of hereditary 
defects. : 


Old and New. 


The Story of a Violin. 


While not so highly valued as the (re. 
mona instruments, the violins made jy 
Jacob Stainer, who lived in the Tyrol from 
1621 to 1683, are famed for 
wonderful qualities, and bring fabulous 
prices when placed on the market. The 
most costly Stainer in existence was sold 
in 1791 for $6,000 under strange conditions. 
The German Count Wenzel Trauttmanns. 
dorf had heard Mauro Alessi play upon a 
Cremona violin of unusual value, and was 
sparing no pains to secure the instrument 
for himself. He offered great sums, but 
Alessi said he would sooner sell his life. 
and so the negotiations came to naught. 
The rumor of the count’s attempt to vet 
the Cremona went abroad, and some weeks 
later an unknown old man appeared at the 
castle door with a worn and - shabby violin 
cause under his arm. The servants refused 
to admit him. 

‘Tell your master,’’ he said to them, ‘‘that 
heaven’s music is waiting at his door.” 

The count received him. The old man 
drew from the unworthy case a perfect in- 
strument, the work of Jacob Stainer’s own 
hand, and played it so marvelously that 
the count and his people forgot all about 
the Cremona. The old man was willing to 
let his instrument go on the condition that 
he might pass the rest of his life near it 
The haggling as to 
the price lasted for two weeks, at the end 
of which the count got the Stainer by agree- 
ing to give the old man $150 in money at 
once, free food and shelter for life, free 
light and wood, one new suit of clothes 


their many 


If we told you that your 
baby was starving, that it 
actually didn’t get enough 
to eat, you might resent it. 
And yet there are thousands 
of babies who never get the 
fat they should in their food 
or who are not able to digest 
the fat that they do get. Fat 
is a necessity to your baby. 
It is baby life and baby 
beauty. A few drops of 
Scott’s Emulsion for all little 
ones one, two and_ three 
years of age is better than 
cream for them. They 
thrive and grow on it. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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annually, one-half a bushel of wheat and 
$3.00 monthly, all the hares he could eat, a 
measure of wine daily, and two huge bar- 
rels of beer every year. The old man lived 
almost twenty: years after having made this 
eontract, played almost daily on his adored 
instrument before the count, and consumed 
fully $6,000 worth of the count’s money and 
provisions. His violin is still preserved in- 
tact. It was last played in 1854, at the 
marriage of the Emperor Franz Josef of 
Austria. 


A Great Home Educator. 


Any movement of business enterprise in- 
tended to promote the distribution of edu- 
eational literature amongst the masses is, 
in the highest degree, worthy of public sup- 
port; and it is a cheering fact that all such 
enterprises, if genuine, are accorded prompt 
recognition by the American people. 

A notable example of this may be found 
in the truly wonderful success of ‘‘The En- 
eyclopzedic Dictionary,’’ published by the 
Syndicate Publishing Company of Philadel- 
phia. This great work was practically un- 
known two years ago; to-day, thanks to the 
liberal methods of its enterprising pub- 
lishers, its fame has spread to every village 
and hamlet in America, and more than one 
hundred thousand sets have been suppfied 
to public and private libraries, schools, col- 
leges, ete. It has been adopted as the 
standard in the publie schools of Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Toledo, and seores of other 
cities and towns, simply upon its merits as 
an unique and highly useful work of refer- 
ence, combining the essential features of 
both dictionary and encyclopzedia at about 
the cost of the usually cheaper work. The 
publishers are surely to be congratulated 
upon their phenomenal success, and equally 
are the people to be congratulated upon the 
act that so many have been enabled to se- 
cure this most modern and valuable of all 
home reference libraries at a merely nom- 
inal cost. 

A new and richly illustrated edition of 
this colossal work is now ready, revised to 
dune 1, 1896, containing thousands of the 
newer words and definitions that have re- 
cently come into use. That this edition is 
right up to date is shown by the presence in 
its vocabulary of such words as ‘‘vitascope,”’ 
“Roentgen rays,’’ ‘‘skiagraph,’’ ‘‘fluoro- 
scope,’ ete., scores of which were actually 
unknown in our language on January 1, al- 
though now in daily use. The new illustra- 
tions include a superb array of chromatic 
plates in seventeen beautiful colors, and 
several hundred new designs in monotone. 
The four massive volumes are handsomely 
and durably bound. 

The present liberal offer of the Syndicate 
Publishing Co. is strictly limited to the date 
hamed in their announcement, and deserves 
the immediate attention of everyone who 
is interested in the laudable project of self- 
improvement. To have this vast storehouse 
of practical knowledge in the family library 
is to have at hand the means of acquiring 
a liberal education at a very slight expense. 
Those interested should address the Syndi- 
cate Publishing ©Co., 234 and 236 South 


4" 


Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Il Baccio,”’ the son that made the repu- 
tation of its composer, Arditi, was really 
the result of the concerted action of three 
uinds. One day Arditi mentioned to his 
friend Aldighieri that he was in need of 
Words for a song, upon which his friend 
replied, “I will write you some verses if 
you will give me an idea.’’ Madame Arditi, 
Who was sitting at the other end of the 
room sewing, said: ‘‘Why not write about 
a kiss?’ Aldighieri acted upon her sugges- 
lion, and the words were soon ready for 
the musie, which came spontaneously also 
to Arditi. And so through this triple alli- 
auce of mental action, was born the popu- 
lar Italian waltz-song. 

It is also said that even the great Science- 
a Darwin, who was forced by ill-health 

ve anl labor almost in solitude, was 


Webster’s International 


The One Great Standard Authority, 


o e 
- "Jaa U. 8. Sarees Court. Dictionary 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0000000-0-0-0 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 


The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for 
boastfuland showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, thorough 
perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has obtained in an 
equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 


Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained, 
Meanings are easily learned * * The growth of words easily traced, 
and because excellence of quality rather than superitluity of quan- 
tity characterizes its every department. * * * GET THE BEST. 


Pamphlet free. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


indebted to another mind for the first sug- 
gestion of his theory of the ‘Survival of 
the Fittest.’’ While reading Malthus’ book 
on ‘‘Population,’’ the thought of the strug- 
gle for existence came to him, and he then 
went to work to prove the truth of the idea 
in his own scientific way, from the accum- 
ulated mass of facts he had already col- 
lected for other purposes. But it is not 
alone in the great accomplishments of the 
world that there is this interchange of helip- 
fulness, in the every day affairs of life we 
are continually giving and receiving benefit 
from each other. And this is the pleasure 
of living here on this earth together, for 
while our own befogged and muddled brains 
are sometimes clarified by contact with 
other minds, we may just as unconsciously 
throw a light upon some other person’s per- 
plexities. A: oe 


It is not the boy with his school composi- 
tion, or the unskilled compiler of a letter, 
writing from the backwoods, who alone 
concocts amazing and amusing forms of 
speech. The Writer, of Boston, has culled 
some choice specimens of ‘Bad English 
from Good Writers,’’ as follows: 

‘George Eliot says in ‘Felix Holt:’ ‘She 
disentangled her foot from her netting and 
wound it up.’ Sir Walter Scott, in a note to 
Ivanhoe, thus gracefully expresses himself: 
‘A tulchan is a calf’s skin stuffed and placed 
before a cow who has its calf to induce the 
animal to part her milk.’ A well known 
translator made this amusing complication: 
‘Quite a fight goin’ on,’’ conversationally 
drawled the soldier with the chicken whose 
trouser’s leg was half gone.’ But Thack- 
eray, more frequently than any otber writer 
of note, fell into such inaccuracies of style. 
Here are two or three examples from ‘Van- 
ity Fair:’ ‘He had his top boots in his room 
in which he used to hunt in the holidays.’ 
‘His servants, who accompanied him, 
brought him to the houst of his friend with 
whom he had resolved to stay until his de- 
parture for Europe in a state of delirium.’ 
Even Ruskin sometimes sins. Here are 
several choice examples from one who has 
been called the greatest master of English 
prose: ‘I could have wished to have given 
more examples.” ‘Was most easily to be 
attained.’ ‘The was no action so slight nor 


so mean.’ ‘It means the most total destruc- 
tion which a building can suffer.’’’ — City 
and State. 


Annual Clergy Permits for 
1897. 


Over the Lake Shore & Michigamw Southern 
Railway ministers located in Chicago de- 
siring permit over the above line will please 
call at the oflice of the assistant general 


passenger agent, room 34, Depot building, 
Van Buren street, and fill out application 


blank. C. K. Wilber, A. G. P. A. 


Experiences. 
Carry your sorrows to a place apart, 
And sit with them in silence for a while— 
They are God’s message, sent to reconcile 
His vastest ways with each 
heart— 
And you shall learn that all their keenest 
smart 
Is under law—as seasons of the year 
Which bring the flowers to bloom, the seed 
to bear, 
And then pass calmly, having done their 
part 
But take your troubles to the market-place, 
And east them down beneath the- feet of 
men; 
So may they make (hid from your aching 
ken) 
A surer footing for a younger race. 
Our sorrows are the sacred store of each, 
But what we learn by trouble, let us teach! 
Argosy. —TIsabella Fyvie Mayo. 


poor human 


Deafness Cannot Be Cured 


By local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous .lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or 8 gin hear- 
ing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflamation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
ease of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 


B,J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
feSold by Druggists, 75c. 


FOR THE 


BICYCLE. Don’ T RIDEW! THOU AS 


A REPAIR KIT. 
POND’S EXTRACT is unequaled 


every ride to keep 


FOR |g 
YOU, | 


for quickly healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub thoroughly with POND’S EXTRACT after 


the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES —Weak, Watery, Worthless. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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Accountability. 


Irolks ain’t got no right to censuah uther 
folks about dey habits; 

Him dat giv’ de squir’ls de bush tails made 
de bob tails fu’ de rabbits. 

Him dat built de grea’ big mount’ns hol- 
lered out de little valleys, 

Him dat made de streets an’ driveways 
wasn’t ’shamed to make de alleys. 


We is all constructed diff’rent, d’aint no two 
of us de same; : 

We can’t help ouah likes an’ dislikes, ef 
we’se bad we aint to blame; 

If we’se good, we needn’t show off, case you 
bet it aint our doin’, 

We gets into su’ttain channels dat we jes’ 
caint help pu’suin’. 


But we all fits into places dat no othah ones 
eud fill, 

An’ we does the things we has to, big er lit- 
tle, good er ill. 

John caint take de place o’ Henry,, Su an’ 
Sally aint alike; 
sass aint nuthin’ like a suckah, chub aint 
nuthin’ like a pike. 


When you come to think about it, how it’s 
all planned out, it’s splendid. 

Nuthin’ done er evah happens, ’dout hit’s 
somefin’ ’dats intended; 

Don’t keer what you does, you has to, an’ 

hit sholy beats de dickens— 

Viney, go put on de kittle, I got one o’ 

mastah’s chickens. 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


A Tobacco Poisoned Heart 


Is a frequent coroner’s verdict on sudden deaths. 
To overcome the desire for Tobacco, take SU RE- 
(UIT, an antidote chewing gum, 25¢c. a box, 
nearly all druggists. Booklet free. It is an hon- 
est remedy highly recommended. Try it to-day. 
Eureka Chemical Co., Detroit, Mich, 


The belief that the shallower parts of the 
bottom of the Eastern Atlantic are parts 


of a submerged continent once joined to 
the American mainland seems to be grow: 
ing. A writer in the Wesminster Review 
says that the scientific evidence in support 
of Plato’s story of a lost Atlantis has re- 
cently multiplied a hundred-fold.— Zhe 
American. 


For Over-Indulgence 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It preserves and renewes the vitality, strength- 
ens the nerves and stimulates the stomach to 
healthy action. 


One of the not least remarkable features 
of Queen Victoria’s reign, considering its 
eminently pacific character, is the enormous 
number of wars, “little and big,’’ that have 
marked its progress. Searcely a twelve- 
month of this period has passed, indeed, 
without finding Hngland at war in some part 
of the world. The following is a list of 
them: Afghan war, 1838-40; first China war, 
1841; Sikh war, 1845-46; Caffre war, 1846, 
second war with China, second Afghan war, 
1849; second Sikh war, 1848-49; Burmese war, 
1850; second Caffre war, 1851-52; second Bur- 
mese war, 1852-53; Crimea, 1854; third war 
with China, 1856-58; Indian mutiny,. 1857; 
Maori war, 1860-61; more wars with China, 
1860 and 1862; second Maori war, 1863-66; 
Ashanti war, 1864; war in Bhoctau, 1864; 
Abyssinian war, 1867-68; war with the Bazo- 
tees, 1868; third Maori war, 1868-69; war with 
Looshais, 1871; second Ashanti war, 1873-74; 
third Caffre war, 1877; Zulu war, 1878-79; 
third Afghan war, 1878-80; war in Basuto- 
land, 1879-81; Transvaal war, 1879-81; Egyp- 
tian war, 1882; Soudan, 1884-85-89; third Bur- 
mah war, '1888-92; Zanzibar, 1890; India, 
1890; Matabele wars, 1894 and 1895; Chitral 
campaign, 1895; third Ashanti campaign, 
1896; second Soudan campaign, 1896. (Buffalo 
Commercial.—Boston Transcript. 


Young Mothers 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on 
hand a su my of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk for nursing babies as well as for 
general cooking. It has stood the test for 30 
years, and its value is recognized. 


A full and complete line of Cooking 


and 


Cchermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 


Oldest and best known in the United States 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th Street, | NEW YORK 


A Popular Edition of THE PEOPLE's 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sup. 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 2192-914 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


— 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid 
to let you try their in- 
s cubator before buying 
it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will sel] 
fe you ours ON TRIAL. 
NOT A CENT until 


~ tried, anda child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. \Ve 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $:00 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there isin 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New England 
Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with 
architectural and other cuts of 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


Plymouth 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 
OFFICE, [lonadnock bldg., Chicago. 


HOURS WITH FAMOUS 
PARISIANS. 


By STUART HENRY. Cloth, 
16mo., gilt top, $1.25. 


THE ACROBATIC MUSE. 


By R. K. MUNKITTRICK. Hu- 
morous Poems. 16mo., cloth, $1.2». 


AUCASSIN AND NICOL- 
ETE. 

Done into English by ANDREW 

LANG. 16mo., paper, 45 cents. 


Paper boards, 75 cents. 


Daintily printed by Whittingham « 
Co. The present reprint, which is not 
intended in any way to compete with the 
original edition, is issued in response [0 
many and repeated demands, at such 4 
price as will make it accessible to all. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE 
SOUDAN FRONTIER. 


By H. D. TRAILL. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


Mr. Traill’s sparkling accounts of what 
he saw at sea, in “the wonderful ditch, 
at Suez, in Cairo, in Thebes and on the 
desert, appeared originally in the form 
of letters to the London Daily Tele: 
graph. The letters are reprinted now 


book, every pag 


in the form of a age 0 
which is delightful reading.—The Crile. 


SGU VV Heating goods for all kinds of fuel, made by 

Y / the same mechanics and of the same material 
as “Garlands.” ‘*‘Michigans’’ are the peer of \ 
ANY other line EXCEPT ‘‘Garlands.”’ 


> Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY, Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OOOOOOOOOO 


University of Michigan 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Minnesota 
North-Western University 
Lake Forest University ana 
Beloit College. 


OOOOOOOOOD 


NESSRS. WAY & WILLIAMINIS offer to any 
person securing TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
(250) NEW SUBSCRIBERS to THE NEW 
UNITY free tuition for one year to any of the 
above institutions, and ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS ($100) in cash additional. To anyone 
securing ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY (150) 
new subscribers, they offer FREE TUITION as 
above. To persons securing less than these 
numbers a comimission of 25 per cent. will be 
allowed on all subscriptions turned in. 

Checks and post office orders must accom- 
pany all lists and should be made payacle to 
WAY & WILLIAMS. The subscription priceis 
two dollars ($2.00) per year. This offer will 
be held open until January 1,1897. For sample 
copies, subscription blanks and for further in- 
formation address WAY & WILLIAIMIS, 1651 
The Monadnock, Chicago. 


A BOOK FOR TO-DAY. 


Rev. W. D. Simond’s New 
Volume of 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


AMERICAN LIBERTY 


Contains earnest and able discussions of 
some of the greatest questions 
now before the public. 


PAPER 50 CENTS. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


LY 


Climax Dish Washer. 


« 

Weleadthemall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 

Machine made. More of 
them bei sold. The 
verdict of ome has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. ‘They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. All can be 


\ 


testimonials from hun- 


n the work. You can 


writing the... 
Climax Mfg. Co. 


convinced by reading 


dreds of people, and ex- 
ence of ts now 


get full particulars by 


COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


ALMOST A GIFT 


POSITIVELY LIMITED TO NOVEMBER 30. 


That the American people are quick to recognize genuine merit and to manifest their appreciation by 
hearty response is amply shown by the present flood of orders for the splendid new and richly illustrated 
edition of our great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia of all the World’s Knowledge. 
From all parts of the country come urgent requests to extend the limit of our @reat Special Offer, 
and in order that none may be disappointed, we have decided to make an extension to Nevember 330. 
This extremely liberal offer is made for the sole purpose of advertising our superb work of genera! refer- 
ence. We cannot hope to make money by it, for the low prices, on such very easy terms, barely pay for 
paper, printing and binding, saying nothing of the original outlay of over $750,000.00 for the work 
of editors, artists and engravers; but the immense amount of talk created will help to make known and 
popularize that greatest of all modern and entirely up-to-the-times household reference libraries, the 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 36 this truly marvelous work will be furnished any reader of this announce- 
ment on receipt of only $1.00 in cash and the remainder in small monthly payments, amounting to about 
five cents a day. After November 30 prices will be immediately restored to regular rates—$42.U0 to 


$70.00 a set, according to binding. 
FREE on receipt of 
two-cent stamp. 


KY | Superb New Edition, 
Revised to June 1, 1896, 
contains thousands of 
the newer words not 
found in any other ref- 
erence book on earth, 
including the very lat- 
scree] lettit || est coinages of ’96, such 
as ‘‘Roentgen rays,’’ — 
‘‘aseptolin,’’ — * vita- 
scope,’ —“‘skiagraph,”’ 
‘‘fluoroscope,’’ etc. It is 
the only up-to-date dic- 
tionary, the most prac- 
| mi tical encyclopeedia, and 
| 1 PMY ROH WH | also a genuine ma 
. ty ! ty 


Triumph of Art! 


with its magnificent ar- 
ray of chromatic plates 
in 17 COLORS, doz- 
ens of single and double 
page engravings in deli- 
cate monotone, & 3,000 
artistic text-illustra’ns, 


100 EDITORS 


and thousands of spe- 
=4\ cial contributors from 
all over the globe have 
devoted their best tal- 
| ents to the preparation 
of this marvelous con- 
' , densation of all the 
Four massive volumes, each 9 in. wide, 14 1-2in. ~™ world’s knowledge. 
long, 3 in. thick, containing 5,359 pages, 16,000 columns a _—~ JUST AS Look at the list! 
of clear type matter, 3.000 illustrations; 250,000 words dée is \ —— THEY LOOK | Thegreat Prof. Hux- 
Jined, 50,000 encyclopedic topics. Weight, about 40 lbs. |Z ~ wd on ag Ag ey. 
° | E OF CHARGE. siology; Prof.. Rich- 

THIS HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FRE ard A. Proctor, as- 
tronomy; Sir John Stainer, music; Hunter, Morris, Estoclet, Herrtage, Williams—the most 
brilliant educators of the nineteenth century. 


More than $750,000 Required to Produce this Work. 


WORK ON EARTH that contains satisfactory and up-to-date 
enerclomedia: Sastmant a A A lat topics of to-day as the following: Battleship,bimetallism,money, 


wages, germ theory, Arctic explorations, tariff, Christian Endeavor, appendicitis, shadow-photography, 
electrocution, steam navigation, and hundreds of others. 


T DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word 
is ox baeatisule detente 44 A235 history, development, spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 


LOPADIA Ofanatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, 
Ra og RL mechanics, theology, biblical research, etc. §0,000 separate encyclo- 
peedic subjects, including the latest inventions and discoveries, tersely treated by educators of vast renown. 


IBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white paper, from plates never before 
on or eee age rt containing the most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever 


made for any reference work. 


iT IS BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES because it is the latest and most com- 
plete, containing nearly twice as many words as are in the largest ‘‘ unabridged,’ and treating 20,000 more 
encyclopzedic subjects than are covered by other cyclopzedias costing from $50 to $200. There is no 
other publication in its class. 


FOUR EXPERT OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 


Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst.—‘‘The Encyclopedic) “Scientific American,” New Y ork.—‘It forms in itself 
Dictionary is a library condensed into four volumes; a ton of dif- | a library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic ambitious to 
fusiveness reduced to forty pounds of quintessence, and, withal, | advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice just 
as delicate in detail as it is comprehensive in contents.” ~y makjng a beginning. 

. From Ex-Judge Noah Davis, LL. D.—‘‘It has no su- 

~The Churchman,” New Y ork.—‘‘This dictionary is as | perior in any of the qualities that make up a good dictionary. 

‘up-to-date’ as one could be made. Its topics are treated with | To these qualities it adds a fund of encyclopedic knowledge 

a fullness and minuteness which enables it to take the place of | which I have never before seen in such a work. I give it my 
any eucyclopedia.” | hearty commendation.”’ 


Adopted as the Standard in Public Schools Throughout the Country. 


Send $1.00 and the four handsome volumes will be forwarded to 

HOW 10 ORDER * you. Subsequent payments to be made as follows: Cloth binding, 

» $1.50 a month for one year; Half-Russia binding, $2.00 a month, and 

Full Sheep binding, $2.50a month. First payment in any case is only $1.00. To cash buyers we 

will allow a discount of 10 per cent, and furnish the book-case free; otherwise the book-case is $1.50, 

which must be paid in advance. This allowance represents cost of keeping monthly payment accounts. 

We recommend Half-Russia binding as most serviceable. When ordering, state style of binding 

wanted, also shipping directions, Transportation charges must be paid by purchaser. We refer toany 
bank or any newspaper in Philadelphia. AGENTS WANTED. [ Mention this paper. ]} 


AUT i oO N ¥ Unscrupulous imitators who have copied our style of advertising, even tothe 

C # wording, are offering a variety of old and antiquated encyclopedias under new 

and alluring titles. These ancient publications, slightly revamped, are bound up in from six to eight volumes, 

and made to appear as something new and immense, while as a matter of fact they are less than one-half the 

size of our is Inferior in encyclopedic matter, they contain no dictionary features whatever. Remem- 

ber, the genuine Encyclopedic Dictionary is complete in four volumes containing 5359 pages. 
See that our name (and none other) is at bottom of each title page. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philada. 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


November 26, 1806 


CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 


The 

Broad Shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 

Gauge its tourist literature. 


Kach year it issues a 
new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. 5S. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
neck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific’ climb 


in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to. 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen , 


of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


Only 2? hours 


(California 
The California Limited 


via the Santa Fe Route, 


leaves Chicago 6:00 p. m. Weda- 
nesdays and Saturdays, reaching 
Los Angelesin 72 hours and San 
Diego in 76 hours. Returns [lon- 
daysand Thursdays. Connecting 
train for San Francisco via Mojave. 

Superb vestibuled Pullman pal- 
ace sleepers, buffet smoking car 
and dining car. Most luxurious 
service via any line. 

Daily California Express, carry- 
ing palace and tourist sleepers, 
leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For descriptive literature, ad- 
dress G. T. NICHOLSON, 

G.P.A.,A.T.&S.F. R’y, 
Chicago. 


Santa Fe Route. 


000000 


Announcements. 


the Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
creties in Chicago. | 


ALL SouLs CHuRCH, corner Oakwood 


boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hau, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOcIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran. 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 


Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren 
streev. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


Isatan TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CoNGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac S. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak Park Unity CuourcH (Universal- 
ist) R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services.11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. m. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


Sr. Paut’s CuurcH (Universalist), - 


Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 


Canfield, Minister. 


SinaAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


TurrpD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book RooMs OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


—E 


Way & Williams’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTOLARY 
, FLIRT. 

By ESMERIE AMORY. A story 
in dramatic form, satirizing a cer- 
tain sort of philandering men and 
women that abound in “literary cir- 
cles.” 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.09. 


The kind of playing at sin which jis 
satirized here is not confined to the 
‘‘literary set,’’ and the subject is brought 
home to many whose trade does not en- 
courage them to dabble with the emo- 


tions. The book is a sharp and telling 


satire upon platonic friendships, 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. Cloth, 
16mo., $1.25. 


Mr. Friedman has made a profound 
study of the slums of Chicago. He does 
not occupy himself so much with the 
petty details of a situation as with the 
romance of it, its significance, its effect 
upen character. His stories, which cir- 
cle about a saloon called “‘The Lucky 
Number,’’ are intensely, vividly real. 
They are condensed so that every word 
counts, and they represent life as it is 
found narrowed and sharpened and in- 
— in the degradation of a great 
city. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 
By W. A. WHITE. 16mo., cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. White’s editorial, ‘‘What’s Wrong 
with Kansas,’’ which was reprinted from 
his paper, the Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, 
and used as a campaign document, has 
already introduced him to a large circle 
of readers. His stories are original 
and sincere and interesting. Some of 
them show a deep insight into human 
nature, and in all of them one feels a 
Sympathy with its weaknesses and fail- 
ures. They are fresh and wholesome, 
and at times very humorous. | 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE. With 


cover design by Mr. BRUCE ROG- 


ERS. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Second edition.) 


‘‘We wish to call most particular at- 
tention to a collection of short Western 
stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled ‘A 
Mountain Woman.’”’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written.—Review of Reviews. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICK MEYNELL. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.25. (Third edition.) 


“The papers outside the descriptive 
and the critical are little sermons— 
ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed 
by them take fright at the title; they 
are not preachments; they are of 
the sermon’s right length, or about 
as long to read as the passage of 
a cathedral chant in the ear, and keeping 
throughout to the plain step of daily 
speech, they leave a sense of stilled 
singing on the mind they fill.’’—George 
Meredith. 


THE.LITTLE ROOM, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 
With cover design, frontispiece and 


-decorations by the author. 16mo., 


linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. (Second 
thousand.) 


‘“‘A very fresh and subtle fancy; she 
has caught the new air that is b owing 
on us from the next century. * * 
It awakens imagination and gives it a 
direction.’’—Julian Hawthorne. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, - CHICAGO. 
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